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ADDRESS. 


Tue subject which has brought us together has 
important bearings upon the welfare of society. It 
has, at various periods, been the object of Legislative 
action, of Ecclesiastical effort, and private Philan- 
thropy. But, much as has been done, it seems as if 
a new era were breaking upon us, and we may hope 
that the experience of the past, will impart wisdom to 
the future. 

This topic may at first appear dull and repulsive ; 
but let it be remembered that the weal or woe of many 
is connected with the views we hold upon it, and views 
which are thus connected with man in his social re- 
lations and his spiritual destiny, should, on this account, 
if no other, claim our earnest regard. 

As the population of a country multiplies, the 
extremes of wealth and poverty are more distinctly 
apparent. It is a painful aspect of civilized society 
to behold the fearful extremes which are frequently 
presented —and it is one of the most fatal omens 
when those extremes look with sternness or animosity 
upon each other. 

That nation is in the happiest condition, where, in 
connection with cultivation, there is no wide gulf 
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separating man from man; where there is the least 
jealousy and the most Christian love. 

There will, no doubt, be differences, both in bodily 
strength and in power of mind ;—the man of talent 
or of goodness, of toil or of thought, should ever 
be revered according to his true worth;—but let 
this be true of talent and goodness, of toil and of 
thought, wherever they are found. Has there not 
been enough of Genius connected with Poverty to 
throw some interesting associations around it? How 
often has genius been baptized in tears, and nursed in 
penury ; how often has she struggled with woe and 
grown strong in the conflict? Has not nature shown 
her power by making the effulgence of mind illu- 
minate the shadow by which it cannot be hid? Has 
not the God of nature shown his utter disregard for 
the conventionalities of society by causing the most 
gifted spirits, who have been the guides and the glory 
of the earth, to spring from the humblest walks of 
life? Has not illustrious virtue been connected with 
poverty? Did not Luther beg for bread? And was 
it not true that even the Greatest and Best, whose 
name is now exalted higher than the heavens, had not 
where to lay his head? ‘The very poorest of the poor 
may have natural refinement and purity of taste. 
Lockhart, in his life of Scott,* records some remarks 
which fell from the lips of that Author, who has given 
such ample evidence of his great observation and 
profound knowledge of human character. “1 have 
read books enough, and observed and conversed with 
enough of eminent and splendidly cultivated minds, too, 


-* Life of Sir Walter Scott, Vol. vi. p. 49. 
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in my time ; but, I assure you, | have heard higher senti- 
ments from the lips of poor uneducated men and 
women, when exerting the spirit of severe yet gentle 
heroism under difficulties and afflictions, or speaking 
their simple thoughts as to circumstances in the lot of 
friends and neighbors, than | ever yet met with out 
of the pages of the Bible.” 

Let us not then indiscriminately judge of the poor. 
Let us never think that they are an inferior race, but 
feel that they are with us, and of us, children of the 
same Father, having their lot bound up with that of 
the great brotherhood of man. 

We might consider the poor under three divisions. 

First — Those who are supported from day to day 
by their honest industry. Not able to accumulate 
property, but yet, with diligence and a wise economy, 
able to meet their small expenses, and thus are happy 
and independent. 

Second — Those who are willing to work, but from 
old age and feebleness, or disease, are not able, by their 
labor, to meet their necessary expenses ; — those who 
have sought for employment and have sought in vain, 
or if they have found it, have received such small 
compensation, as to make it necessary for them to 
receive the aid of charity. And, 

Third — Those who might work, but who prefer 
IDLENESS ; who have no self-respect or desire to be 
useful ; who obtain from others all that they possibly 
can, and yield nothing in return ; and those who are 
not only slothful, but vicious; who are impostors and 
vagrants; who neither practise nor wish to practise, 
either forethought, economy or sobriety. 
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We have enumerated these distinctions, not because 
we intend to expatiate upon them, but because it is 
important to discriminate, and not to class those to- 
gether who are so widely different in their characters. 
We must remember that there are not only great 
differences between those who are called poor, and 
those who are dependent upon alms; but also between 
' those who, receiving alms, are free from debasement, 
and those abject creatures who are alike ignorant and 
corrupt. 

With that class of the Poor, first named, our re- 
marks here can have but slight connection. They are 
industrious, intelligent, and comparatively prosperous. 
They are cheerful in their labor, and contented with 
their lot; full of energy and full of hope. All we 
could wish to do would be to keep from them any re- 
proach, and guard them from losing their indepen- 
dence, their honesty, and their worth. 

In regard to the second class, who are willing to 
work, but are too feeble ; or who, desiring to obtain 
work, cannot procure it, we would look upon them 
with tenderest solicitude. Infirmity may have bowed 
them down ; friends may have been swept away; and 
when thus overcome by misfortune, and the distresses 
incident on humanity, with sadness in their counte- 
nances and sorrow in their hearts, they are forced to 
seek relief, they should be met with cordial compas- 
sion. ‘They should receive from willing hands the aid 
they need. If they have sought work and sought it 
in vain, they should be aided by having the employ- 
ment procured for them which they so much require. 
They must not be left to beggary, for that is the high- 
way to vice. We should aid those who are in such 
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extremes of poverty, and put them, if possible, in the 
way of aiding themselves. : 

And of the third division. ‘Those who are vagrants 
and impostors; idle, intemperate, and unprincipled, 
we would seek to unmask their hypocrisy, to shame 
their sloth, and lead them, as far as is possible, to a 
better life. Such a class are like a pestilence in so- 
ciety, and infect others with their idleness and vice. 

But even the lot of these should be considered as 
well as condemned. ‘Their very baseness demands our 
pity. Even the most reckless and abandoned, with 
the marks of humanity well nigh worn out of them ; 
are they not objects for our commiseration? Perhaps 
circumstances beyond their control, have made them 
what they are. For how many human wrecks is 
society answerable! And let not society spurn the 
object its own neglect has made! Born in penury, 
and educated in vice ; unfortunate in physical organ- 
ization, and still more unfortunate in the low excite- 
ments to which that organization has been exposed. 
Every thing within and around them has tended to 
degrade. No smile to cheer, no voice to encourage, 
they have become reckless, and deem man and society 
alike their foe. Looked upon with no confidence, 
they cherish no faith; and distrusted by others, they 
distrust all in return, and hope to gain nothing except 
by fraud. Even such, low as they are, we should labor 
to reclaim. Let us not meet them with ridicule and 
oppression, but with justice and mercy, which, while 
it condemns, seeks to save. Society on this subject 
should be stirred to its depths. ‘The vilest have some 
remnant of good; and the poorest pauper, — haggard 
and ragged and profligate, may perhaps be aided, in 
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some degree, by the instrumentality of wisdom and 
mercy. And, above all, we may do much to save the 
community from the growth of such degradation. We 
may stretch forth an arm to keep others from sinking ; 
and thus, by the grand process of prevention, we may 
dispel this dark cloud that now hangs over the Republic. 


In speaking of pauperism, it is a common thing to 
refer to England : —And perhaps, of the various lessons 
taught in the history of the past, few are more impres- 
sive than the operations of her laws respecting the poor. 
From the confiscation of Ecclesiastical property, when 
monasteries were abolished under Henry VIII., and 
vast multitudes of beggars were thrown upon the pub- 
lic, to the famous acts in the reign of Elizabeth, may 
be traced the gradual progress of a system which is 
now felt as an intolerable evil. These acts, intended 
for good, were a violation of the principles of right, 
and have therefore produced, in an increasing ratio, 
a frightful amount of degradation and crime. Thus, 
at this moment, the poor rates of England amount to 
eight millions of pounds, or forty millions of dollars ; 
while those who receive their share of this, seem to 
become more debased in proportion to the sum they 
receive. 

Dr. Chalmers, in his work on political economy, 
says that this legal charity is replete with all mischief. 
That in proportion to the largeness of its dispensation, 
it has caused a straitened, distressed, and greatly suf- 
fering peasantry ; that indigence has increased under 
this system, not only by the imprudence which it has 
generated, but also by the vice and loathsome dissipa- 
tion it has caused. 
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Lord Brougham stated in the House of Lords that 
the poor laws had entailed upon the country miseries 
which were yet unmeasured. ‘They had ruined the 
property of the country, and the character of the la- 
boring classes. Industry was robbed of its rights, and. 
idleness, vice, and profligacy had been brought upon 
the people. 

The Reports of the Poor Law Commissioners are 
filled with the most painful details, showing a land 
where wealth is contrasted with wretchedness, and 
splendor with sloth and sin; where the poor clan and 
club together, and grasp with a curse, what is given 
with a grudge. 

We dwell with no pleasure upon this picture. ‘The 
nation that can emancipate millions, sees her own 
children crouching at her knees, and sending up a 
‘wail of desperation and despair. ‘Triumph has marked 
her course, and her banners fly on every sea and on 
every shore, yet her wealth is ‘outweighed by her wo ; 
and the dignity of her peers is less remarkable than 
the degradation of her people. The productions of 
her genius have been the. glory of the world; yet the 
ignorance of multitudes, crowded into the dark lanes 
and cellars of her cities, and the fourteen hundred 
thousand who are numbered among her paupers, and 
feed, or starve upon public bounty, casts a gloom over 
the earth. 

The annual expense of the pauper system in Eng- 
land has increased nine-fold since the middle of the 
last century; and now exceeds by many millions the 
annual expenditure of the United States government 
and all the State governments put together. ‘There 
are now in England more than half a million of people 
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supported as paupers, who are in the vigor of life, and 
whose labor might produce annually about fifty million 
dollars. 

_. We speak of this, because impartial authorities 
abroad are speaking of it, in earnest tones; and we 
speak of it because this state of things is universally 
declared to be the result of unwise legislation and un- 
sound views upon the whole subject. 

May God avert from our country a similar fate! 
Here is a vigorous nation unburdened by the indiscre- 
tions of the past. Untilled fields are around us; un- 
hewn forests before; and growing villages and cities 
are springing up on every side. 

With us, the laws connected with pauperism are but 
slightly interwoven with national organization, and 
are left to the Legislatures of the separate States, and 
the free action of private individuals, and private asso- 
ciation. 


The pauper system of our State may be traced to 
the Act of the Legislature in 1639 ; and, if the wisest 
possible measures were not taken, it must be remem- 
bered that the Civil Fathers of our State lived at a 
time when the famous Acts of Elizabeth were in appa- 
rently successful operation, and when their ultimate 
consequences were not foreseen. Additional Enact- 
ments were passed in 1659 and 1675. After this vari- 
ous changes were made, and in 1832 Commissioners 
were appointed by our Legislature to report such 
modifications as they should deem expedient. ‘These 
Commissioners were authorized to appoint an agent 
to visit the several towns of the Commonwealth, col- 
lect statistics and report. This agent was Dr. Tuck- 
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erman. The Report was presented in 1833, and 
many changes were made for the better. ‘Thus much 
in regard to the State Laws. 


But the subject of pauperism is not left to State 
Laws. Much may be done by private association to 
impart information, to encourage frugality, and to 
prevent the growth of evil. 

We have said that the Report of the Commission- 
ers, with whom Dr. Tuckerman was associated, was 
made in 1833; and the same year Dr. ‘Tuckerman, 
deeply impressed with the importance of preventing 
pauperism, idleness and crime, suggested the plan of 
the Society at whose request I address you this 
evening. 

The object of this Society was not to distribute 
alms, but to remove the causes that make this neces- 
sary. To help the poor to help themselves ; to collect 
and diffuse information; to obtain employment ; and 
to give as many as possible the means of obtaining 
the work they might desire. Street beggary was on 
the increase. Fraud and deception were common ; 
and the various evils connected with pauperism were 
gaining ground. Under this state of things the vari- 
ous city missionaries and ministers to the poor, of all 
denominations ; the officers of the numerous benevo- 
lent societies ; and such others as it was thought would 
be interested were called together, and the result of 
their deliberations was the formation of this Society. 
From that time it has been in active operation. An 
office was procured, an agent employed, and the various 
ministers to the poor, and officers of our benevolent 
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societies have known where they could meet for con- 
sultation; and where they may send those who are 
desirous of obtaining employment. The delegates of 
the various charitable societies have for the past ten 
years held monthly meetings at this room, at which 
reports have been read, and important questions have 
been discussed. In addition to this, individuals asking 
for charity, on the ground that they were willing to 
work but could not obtain work, have been sent by 
the various ministers at large, city missionaries, al- 
moners of: charity and others to this office, where the 
name of every applicant is recorded, and work, as far 
as possible, procured. ‘To show what has been ac- 
complished in this way, | need simply state that since 
June, 1838, places of employment have been procur- 
ed for no less than 9,917 persons. 


Success has thus far attended our exertions. ‘The 
following statement may show, in some measure, what 
has been done within the last five years for the poor: 

“In 1839,—1,337 pes at Employment were procured. 
** 1840,—1,706 = 
ce 1841, ey 3255 “ec ce “ee ee “ 
“ 1842,—2,134 ee “cc : “ee “ce “ce 
“ec 1843,—1,875 “cc “ce een “é 6“ 


About five hundred of those who have had places 
found them within the last five years, have been per- 
sons under fifteen years of age, and two thousand 
eight hundred and sixteen, within the same time, have 
had places procured in the country. 

Through the operations of this Society, street beg- 
gary has been checked, impostors have been detected, 
and the industrious poor have found employment. 
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Our grand purpose has been pReveNTION. We 
have not sought so much to aid persons in poverty, as 
to remove them out of it. Much has been done to 
save the young. And many have been rescued from 
vagrancy and vice. 

The Society has sought to enlist the sympathies of 
the intelligent, and to diffuse through the community 
useful information upon the causes and extent of pau- 
perism. 


And what, it may be asked, is the ExrenT of pau- 
perism among us at. this time. 

In answer to this, it is pleasant to turn from the 
painful picture presented abroad, and feel that we (in 
comparison) hardly know what pauperism is. With a 
fertile country around and thriving cities and villages 
on every side, the inhabitants generally seem to be 
active and happy. Still we are not free from pauper- 
ism. By the official returns we have 15,655 paupers 
in this Commonwealth. The official returns of 1840, 
give as the net expense paid by the State, 320,000 
dollars ; and in 1843, $286,986. The amount for the 
last year is less than in 1840, on account of twelve 
towns not having sent in any report; and they were 
therefore not included in the latter estimate. So 
much for the State. When we turn to the city, we 
shall find that since the erection of the Alms-House 
at South Boston, 17,000 persons have been received 
there, making about 1,000 every year. ‘There are at 
the house on an average about 70 boys, 170 girls, 
200 women and 270 men. During the year 1843, 
from the first of January to the 1st of November, the 
number received was 1,436. 
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In the published Report, dated April 1843, the 
Directors say, “‘An unfavorable change has taken 
place within the last year, caused, as is generally sup- 
posed, by the want of employment and the more than 
usual ingress of foreign poor. Applications for ad- 
mission to the Alms-House, and for out-of-door relief, 
have exceeded all former experience.” — (p. 6th.) 

In addition to paupers supported in the Alms-House, 
the city gives relief through the Overseers of the 
Poor. By their hands in 1842,—18,000 dollars was 
bestowed,* and the sum given in 1843 has been the 
same. ‘The number of recipients has been 2,500. 

Thus within the Alms-House and out of it, the city 
has supported, or aided 3,936. ‘The expense of the 
Alms-House has been 25,210 dollars, beyond all avails 
of labor; and 18,000 dollars given to the poor within 
the city, makes 43,219 dollars. In addition to this 
we may remember the charities of about 30 Benevo- 
lent Societies, and also whatever may have been done 
to relieve the poor by private individuals. 

Thus we see that we have a large number of 
paupers, and that they are supported at no trifling 
expense. 

And pauperism often leads to, and is, more or less 
frequently connected with, immorality. I have been 
- desirous to state facts which may be relied upon as 
authentic, and which may suggest somewhat respect- 
ing the condition of the city. ‘The general aspect of 
industry and good order has justified, in some degree, 


*'The amount given from the city was 15,000 dollars. But the Overseers 
have charge of a fund, called the Pemberton fund, amounting to 70,000 dol- 
lars, and the interest of this is given by the Overseers to the poor in the city, 
and is included in the above estimate. 
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the appellation which has been given us; as the city 
of good morals. Let us ask how the case stands : — 


In the Police Court of this city, the number of 
complaints made during the last year, up to January 
Ist, 1844, was 2,747. And the number of warrants 
_ issued was 2,135. 


The number placed in our Jail during 1843, from 
January first to January of the present year, was 2,076. 
The number under 20 yeats of age, in 1842, was 137; 
and in 1843, the number was 315.* 


Since the Ist of January, 63 infamous houses have 
been complained of; some of the inmates have been 
fined, and 137 individuals from them have been sent 
to the House of Correction. During 1842,—44. houses 
of such description were complained of, and 107 indi- 
viduals suffered imprisonment. The Police have also 
visited 54 other houses of like description, and caused 


the inmates to remove. _ 
The City Marshal writes that he thinks crime is on 


the increase. 


* T would take this opportunity to say that the condition of the Leverett 
Street Jail is so bad as to demand immediate attention. The inmates can 
converse freely and constantly together. Young and old, male and female, 
carry on the most profane and licentious conversation. There are, at this 
moment, five females within the cells, all of whom are exposed, by night 
and by day, to infamous remarks. In one cell there is a young girl, but 16 
years of age, awaiting her trial. She is subjected to the most lascivious and 
profane jests, and to every debasing and polluting influence. Will this city 
rest and let such things go on? Every citizen has a voice — shall then, this 
evil continue? The officers are not to blame. The structure of the build- 
ing is bad;—as bad as it well can be. Let the building come down, and one 
more in harmony with present improvements go up. The honored Mayor 
of our city has spoken nobly upon this subject; and for the last ten years 
the evils connected with this jail have been the subject of just complaint. 
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-- In the Watch-Houses of this city, there were con- 
fined, during 1842, by the city watchmen, 4,042 per- 
sons ; and during 1843, from January Ist, to January 
1844, the number was 3,700; 273 of whom were 
females. Perhaps 100 were placed in the Watch- 
House more than once —call it 200; and we have 
3,500 individuals who have been placed in our Watch- 
Houses during the past year. 


Thus we see, that, (comparatively pure and orderly 
as this city is,) there is a large amount of open wick- 
edness and violation of law. If this is the amount 
which has been detected, and in some measure pun- 
ished, how can we say what has been the amount of 
secret profligacy and undiscovered crime? How 
many sinks of pollution; how many excitements to 
vice ; how many conductors to pauperism, remain yet 
among us! 


Let us now for a moment inquire into some of the 
leading causes of pauperism. 

And one is Jdleness. ‘There are many who love 
sloth ; they would rather live upon the toil of others, 
than toil themselves. Their greatest anxiety is, how 
they may supply their wants without labor. And 
hence comes beggary ; but beggary does not always 
succeed so well with an honest story, as a false one, 
and hence comes fraud. But at times even fraud 
does not succeed, and the impostor becomes a thief. 
Idleness, when indulged, becomes a habit and the 
habit becomes inveterate, and this inveterate habit 
makes a pauper, and that pauperism may soon lead to 
crime. ‘There is something purifying in the glow of 
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labor, but the idler’s very mind seems to moulder ; 
his faculties shrink, or they become diseased and un- 
balanced, and those who have not energy for work 
will be active in vice. One great cause of pauperism 
is sloth. 


Next to this, we may speak of a difficulty in pro- 
curing work. There are many who do not know 
where to obtain the employment they desire. There 
are some who cannot do all branches of work, and 
the work they can do, there is no demand for. 

Some individuals may imagine that this can hardly 
apply in our community. “There is work enough 
for every one,” we often hear it said, ‘none need be 
idle here.” And yet, at this moment, there are on 
the books of the Employment Society in this city the 
names of 700 men, for whom work cannot be obtained. 
These men long for work; they anxiously beg for it; 
yet it is not to be found. The necessity for that So- 
ciety was deeply felt in this city. Its office was opened, 
and during the last year 2,132 applied for work. Of 
these 637 were directed to places of employment, 
822 were induced to leave the city, and the names of 
700 are now upon the books who desire work, but 
find it not. In some of the mechanic arts, in many 
trades, there may be more work, than workmen. But 
it is also true that there are workmen who find no 
work, and they become often dependent upon charity, 
and sink into pauperism. 


And another cause of pauperism to which I would 
allude, is where those who can work and do work, re- 
ceive such trifling compensation that they cannot live by 
their labor. . 
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Does this apply to any in our community? And if 
so, to whom ? 

It does not apply to laboring men, for their labor 
commands a fair price. It does not apply to females 
who live in families, or who have learnt a trade, and 
can engage in the higher branches of labor. But it 
applies to those women (and they are many in num- 
ber) who can only labor upon common work, and who 
are dependent upon this work for their daily bread ; 
widowed mothers who must watch over a family, 
and supply them with a home, with raiment and food ; 
and upon young women who perhaps have to support 
an aged mother; or a wife whose husband may have 
been long ill; or upon those generally who must gain 
their livelihood by their hands. With many of these, 
compensation for work is so low that they are com- 
pelled to ask assistance from the Overseers of the 
Poor and the Almoners of charity. 

Many females in this city labor daily from 12 to 16 
hours, to earn from 9 to 15 shillings a week. Some 
can hardly earn 20 and 25 cents a day; and from this 
must be paid rent and raiment, fuel and food. Some 
receive 25 cents for 15 hours labor. Thick jackets 
are made for from 25 to 50 cents; thick pantaloons 
25 cents, and shirts 7 cents. Now if a woman works 
at these rates 16 and 18 hours out of 24, she cannot 
support a family. Rent is high. Few rooms in this 
city can be obtained under §1 a week; nearly all rent 
for $1,25. Now how can such expenses be met by 
making shirts at 6 and 7 cents, and vests at 25 cents! 
And besides the rent, we must remember the expense 
of food, and fuel, and raiment. 
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At the prices paid for common needle-work, the 
poor cannot gain the absolute necessaries of life, with- 
out foreign aid. They cannot, with severest economy 
and the most untiring diligence, gain those common 
_ comforts which industrious persons ought to be able 
to obtain, and particularly the industrious wife and 
mother. The compensation for common needle-work 
js too low. It is inadequate to meet the wants of the 
poor. The wages of vice are greater; and*some, half 
distracted by their poverty, have fallen from. the path 
of duty; others have been aided by the charities of 
* the public. They ask but a mere subsistence ; but, 

with all their toil, they must still be dependent upon 
alms, or suffer the severest pangs of want. 

The snow drifts through the city, and the streets are 
nearly deserted. The watchman, with slow pace, walks 
his dreary rounds. At times a carriage passes in the 
distance, bearing some one from the gay assembly. 

‘From one small window struggles a feeble gleam of 
light. Is it some lonely watcher who keeps vigils by 
the sick bed, or in the chamber of death? No. It is 
the poor woman, bending with fatigue, still plying her 
needle; and in the morning, when she seeks her 
employer, perhaps she has earned hardly enough to 
purchase bread for her children. She may return 
once more almost heart-broken to her toil; but toil, 
alas! how little is it sweetened with pleasure. _ 

* —_ Inadequate wages — both because they are inade-. 
quate and because they discourage — have proved to 
many a source of pauperism. 

weeps! 772 : : F 

_ The next source I would speak of is the indiscreet. 


giving of charity. 
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There are more than thirty Benevolent Societies 
among us. ‘Their management frequently passes into 
new hands; their members are zealous to do all they 
can; they feel a delight in the hope of relieving dis- 
tress. ‘The idea of generosity is agreeable to our 
nature, and the delicate sympathies of the heart are 
gratified in the act of benevolence. Hence, when 
applications are made, the first impulse is to give at 
once, and to give without investigation. There are 
instances where such charity falls into proper hands; 
but very often it is otherwise. ‘The fact that aid is 
easily procured may lead those who have been indus- 
trious to feel that it is easier to live by alms than, by 
labor. ‘They may thus labor less, and ask for more ; 
where this thought has taken root, who can say when 
it will cease to grow. Some may lose their interest 
in labor, and make an estimate in regard to the 
manner in which more aid may be gained. ‘There 
are numerous societies. One society may be applied 
to for one article, and another society for another. 
One may be relied upon this month, and another for 
the next month. 

Thus societies, having ample funds, may operate as 
a lure; and members of societies, by indiscriminate 
relief, may unintentionally encourage idleness and vice ; 
and a multiplicity of societies, knowing little of each 
other’s plans and procedures, may make the work of 
deception easy. 

It is maintained by some that benevolent societies 
involve the very principle of the English poor-laws, 
from which have sprung such abuse. If unwisely 
conducted, they may no doubt do harm; they may 
perpetuate idleness; they may undermine personal 
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independence ; and if so, they will prove foes, rather 
than the friends of man. 

It is now generally felt that indiscriminate alms- 
giving is a great evil, and a source of increasing 
pauperism. A multiplicity of societies, with no har- 
mony of operation, with no general understanding, 
and with no opportunity for comparing judgments, 
adds to this evil, and prevents the good that might 
otherwise be accomplished. 


One other source of pauperism has been Emigra- 
tion. Europe has been pouring in upon us the poorest 
of her population ; the inmates’ of her Alms-Houses 
are transported to our shores; the writers upon 
political economy abroad, say to the poor, emigrate ; 
the authors of popular tracts say emigrate; all say 
emigrate ; and the people, oppressed and poverty- 
stricken, (many of them ignorant and half-famished, ) 
feel that it is well to emigrate. They come perhaps 
with delusive hopes ; they come without much knowl- 
edge or definite purpose, and thousands land as pau- 
pers, live as paupers, and have no ambition to live in 
any other way. Probably one-half of all our paupers 
are foreigners. 

During the present year 1,436 have been supported 
in our Alms-House. -Of these, 555 were Americans, 
and 695 were foreigners; besides 186 of foreign pa- 
rentage. Of those aided in this city, by the Overseers 
of the Poor, 990 were emigrants. The number of 
State paupers in Suffolk County is 2,415. Of these 
1,695 are foreigners; and of this number 1,446 are 
from Great Britain and Ireland. Within the last five 
years, the number of emigrants who have arrived at 
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this port, has been 16,568 ; making an average of 3,312 
a year. ‘This includes those who have landed here, 
and whose names have been recorded by our Alien 
Commissioner. 


In 1839 there were 1736 


1840) < . 3237 
BES USAT “ace © 3739 
f lsd «és “¢  5445 
« 1843S “* 2411 —— 16,568 


In New York, the number of emigrants averages 
about ten times as much as with us ; making the num- 
ber within the last five years over 160,000. The 
number of emigrants who land at Canada is about the 
same as in New York, and hundreds soon find their 
way from the provinces into the New England States. 
Many, it is said, are also landed by the masters of 
vessels along our coast, and are left to find their way 
to neighboring villages and towns, often in a state of 
extreme destitution. Senior, the Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Oxford, says in one of 
his public pamphlets,* “The measure of Emigration 
must be undertaken on a very extensive scale, in order 
to yield the advantages anticipated from it. If it is 
entirely conducted by the Government, in its different 
departments, each particular parish will have the ben- 
efit of what may be called wholesale prices.” 

Thus we see that some writers would even desire 
to have the Government of England enter into exten- 
sive plans to pour in upon us more abundant supplies 
of her pauper population. This might no doubt be 


* Remarks on Emigration, with the Draft of a Bill to be introduced into 
Parliament. 
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e greatly to diese advantage, though not much to 
ours; and if any such measure were extensively entered 
into, we should soon find that on this side of the ocean 
_ poverty and degradation were on the rapid increase. 
Even as it is, all must admit that emigration has been 
one of the great sources of pauperism among us. 


And lastly, we may consider Intemperance as the 
most prolific source of degradation. By the common 
 consent-of all who have investigated this subject, or 
who have labored to ameliorate the condition of the 
unfortunate, this is branded as the central source of 
want and wo. ‘The effect of intemperance, in this 
aspect, is appalling. It seems, at times, as if this evil 
were rotting the very foundations of society, and eating 
- like Vitriol into the very core of the Republic. Hid- 
eous are the curses it brings upon humanity! public 
order is disturbed, and private peace blasted. 

_ Much time and toil have been spent in elucidating 
his subject, and in leading the public to feel the 
‘enormity of the evil. Scholars and statesmen have 
pleaded; the clergy and the laity have combined 
their strength, and reformed inebriates themselves 
have come up from their bitter experiences to win and 
to warn. But the evil is not yet wholly removed. 
The fatal saloon is still illuminated, and the secret 
bar-room spreads its snares. The smoke of the distil- 
lery ascends, and the freighted ship enters the harbor. 
agua is accumulated by the sale, and souls lost by 
~ the purchase. And even now, after all the success 
which has apparently followed the labors of the hu- 
ane, their toils and their sacrifices, the mighty 
Ss 
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current still sets in, and sweeps forward with fearful 
rapidity. 

In the abstract of official returns of the Overseers of 
the Poor in Massachusetts, for 1843, prepared by the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, the proportion of 
paupers during the past year, made so by intemper- 
ance in themselves or others, is given as follows: 


In Suffolk County . . . . 1,861 
«¢ Essex € 2 ee LG OOL 
‘* Middlesex “ 6 2 SYST 
“* Worcester “ : wae: 661 
“© the ten other Counties 2 as (2229 


Making, in this State, (not including the twelve 
towns that sent no report,) 7,669 paupers made by 
intemperance. In other words, one-half of all the 
paupers in the State. So that the citizens of this 
‘Commonwealth are taxed about one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars for paupers, made so by intemperance. 

Within the last six months 97 females and 128 men 
have been sentenced to the House of Correction as 
common drunkards. 

~ In 1840— 53 Bar-rooms were paeppanea of in a city. 

ss 1841—127 ff 


“ 1842— 92 “ “ “e 
“ 1843—123 “cc “c “ 


- The amount of fines, paid during these years, has 
amounted to 5,586 dollars, not including costs. ‘The 
City Marshal states that during the present year 
drunkenness has certainly diminished; while, on the 
other hand, the Captain of the City Watch says that 
from the first of January 1843, to the first of January 
1844, no less than 2,112 persons were arrested by 
the City Police, and placed in the watch-houses for 


ss; and he adds in a private letter, “ In 
inkenness was at a very low ebb, but since 
2 it has been gaining ground, notwithstanding 
is that are making.” 

bly one reason why the City Marshal and the 
of the City Watch thus differ in their views 
g the state of temperance at the present time 
public sentiment is such now that the drunkard 
from sight, and seeks to gratify his appetite 
n the curtains of darkness are around him. ‘The 
1 who would shun being seen intoxicated at mid- 
e overtaken by the watchmen at midnight. 

3, 2,112 have been arrested at night, fot drunk- 
within one year. 

those engaged in the traffic think of this! Let 
yho are indifferent to the great work of reform, 
of this! Let the almoners of private and public 
ties think of this! Let all lovers of virtue, of 
ity, and of God, consider it well! Two thou- 
‘one hundred and twelve! One hundred of these 
ptain of the City Watch says may have been 
d more than once — call it one hundred and 
and this would yet leave Two THOUSAND 
als arrested by our night police within one 
or drunkenness. One hundred and _ sixty-six 
onth. Fathers! brothers! sisters! Who shall 
st paralyzed energies and withered hopes? Who 
bs us the desolate homes, and the pangs of 
ected with that mournful host? Could ye 
fold of that curtain that hangs between 
fire-sides; could ye see the furrowed 
lean over smouldering embers, and the 
at hunger for a morsel of bread; could ye 
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look upon the distressed mother, or heart-broken wife ; 
or, if the inward, spiritual wo of that two thousand 
could be fathomed, if those spirits, torn and troubled, 
could send forth one piercing cry that should ade- 
quately express their true condition, it would rend the 
roof of this sanctuary, and, like the trump of the arch- 
angel, call us to save others from falling. 


Having considered the extent and some of the causes 
of Pauperism among us, let us now inquire into THE 
BEST MEANS OF PREVENTION. 

And first, in regard to intemperance. This subject 
has awakened such general attention that it will be 
unnecessary to dwell upon it in detail at this time. 
For the last half century the discussion of this topic 
has agitated the world, and the enlightened aré begin- 
ning to feel that the traffic in that which produces 
such an amount of wretchedness and crime is at war 
with the highest interests and dearest rights of man. 
Let the temptations that are now presented at every 
pathway be removed. Let men of intelligence and 
power lend their aid to this holy reform until the 
world shall be freed from the horrible curse which yet 
rages among the people. 

It has been lately stated by the Governor of the 
Commonwealth, at a legislative meeting, that in eighty- 
one towns in this State, thirteen thousand drunkards 
have been reclaimed. ‘This is indeed a magnificent 
result. Let the work goon. After long storms and 
desolate days, when all seems bound in frost and snow, 
the spring bursts forth in bloom and beauty, so with 
these thirteen thousand souls, (chilled and crushed as 
they were,) to our joy and wonder, they have burst 
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_ What results might not be reasonably 
|, if every man of influence would throw his 
0 the right scale ; resolving, both by word and 
to encourage this good work.* 

connection, it may be stated that much evil 
from saloons and other places of public enter- 
being open on Sunday evening, which is 
ith impunity under shadow of the Law which 
e termination of the Sabbath at sun-set, on the 
day. (See Revised Statutes, Chap. 50, Sec. 
f the Laws connected with the Sabbath extended 
lve o’clock on Sunday night, as they commence 


ares was written, Sic following Presentment of the Grand 
ty of Suffolk, has been published, which proves at least that 
b os a trust the Te will be saleceganae 


2 GRAND sury.—In the course of their investiga- 
their attention directed to the increase of 
‘night, arising from oyster saloons, so called, 
ot late in this city. Many of these are fitted up in 
: elegant. manner. In some instances showy lamps are 
c t the sidewalk in front of the establishment. To these 
he youthful and inexperienced from the city and vicinity are attracted, 
they are furnished with the means of intoxication without restraint. 
e laws have wisely provided that all places of business shall be closed 
e o’clock on Saturday night; but several of these establishments 
disregard these laws, and are frequently seen open as late as three 
on the morning of the Sabbath. It was in evidence before the 
ury that more than one hundred persons, mostly young men, were 
‘one of our city police officers, between the hours of twelve and two 
on a Saturday night in November, in a walk extending from Wash- 
street, through Cornhill square and Court street, to Cambridge street, 
e of partial or entire intoxication. Some of the proprietors of 
hments have been repeatedly fined for violations of the Sunday 
laws, but they still continue their course in opposition to the 
» the moral sentiment of this community, and to the great detri- 

eace. 
behalf of the Grand Jury, by an unanimous vote, 
: Cuarxtes Stropparp, Foreman, 

d Jury Room, February 19, 1844. 
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at midnight on Saturday, much evil would be pre- 
vented. Multitudes, not being engaged in labor or 
business at this time, are more liable on this evening 
than they would be on any other, to resort to such 
places. The result is, the city watch arrest more 
persons for drunkenness, on Sunday evehing, than on 
any other evening of the week; and the city police 
have more difficulty in preserving public order. Bar- 
rooms and lighted saloons are on this evening thrown 
open, and are generally thronged. Should not an order 
be introduced before the Legislature, now in session, 
proposing an alteration of this law of the Common- 
wealth? Ifsuch a change could be effected,* much 
evil would be checked, now committed on the Sab- 
bath. 

The next cause of pauperism to which we alluded 
was Emigration. For this it is difficult to propose any 
practical prevention. If emigrants will come, they 
cannot be thrust back. Indeed it must be remem- 
bered that while many come in ignorance and want, 
thousands come who are willing to labor. And by 
their toil our country has been greatly improved. 
Who have dug our canals, and laid our railroads, and 
reared a thousand massy structures, in various parts 
of our land? Where were our works of internal 
improvement but for the toil-hardened hand of the 
rude emigrant? But, besides this, if these poor 
fellow-creatures have been down-trodden and op- 


*Since this address was given, this subject has been brought before the 
House of Representatives, by S. F. Holbrook, Esq., and the Committee on 
the Judiciary have been directed to consider the expediency of. altering the 
law. The Committee have reported a bill which has gone through a second 
reading, and there is now no doubt that the desired change will be effected. 
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pressed at home, who shall blame them, if, stung by 
the wrongs they have suffered, they fly as exiles to 
our shores? Shall we feel reluctant to give a shelter 
to their weary heads? Is not our land wide enough 
to offer an abode for them? Who shall say that it was 
not God’s intent when He first guided Columbus over 
the deep, to open here a Home for the persecuted and 
oppressed? Yet, while we are ready to welcome the 
industrious and worthy, it must be acknowledged 
somewhat of a trial to have the ignorant and the dis- 
solute thrown upon us. ‘That such are thrown upon 
us is a fact ; — and as a fact it must be met. They have 
come, and will continue to come, and it is impossible 
to prevent it. What then shall be done? | Those who 
thus come among us must be met in the spirit of 
humanity. We should not encourage them in street- 
beggary or in idleness. We must put them in the 
way of obtaining work. Such is one object of this 
Society, and thousands of poor emigrants have had 
places of labor provided for them through the means of 
our office: The Society for the Employment of the 
Poor has also done much good. An excellent Society 
was also established among us for the purpose of 
imparting information to emigrants, but, for the want 
of proper support, it was given up.* ‘The Alien 
Commissioner in this city does all in his power to 
impart information and advice. It is no doubt true 
that there are certain practical difficulties in the way of 
benefiting emigrants. When they are intelligent and 
industrious they soon find work, and become useful 


*'The Agent of this Society was O. W. B. Peabody, Esq., of this city. It 
is much to be.regretted that this office, for want of funds, has within a short 
time, been closed. 
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and respected citizens, but when they have indolent and 
vicious habits, neither kindness or advice will always 
reclaim them. And in addition to this when they hold 
peculiar religious views they are apt to look upon 
those who differ from them with suspicion. ‘They 
clan together, and will not be persuaded to go beyond 
sight of the cross upon their church-tower. 

If the emigrant will work, let him be aided in ob- 
taining the work he seeks. If he would beg, let him be 
made to feel that the idle find but little encouragement, 
and that the charities of the public are not to be 
showered upon him to support him in indolence. 
- Above all, the children of emigrants should be enlight- 
ened. They should be instructed in our public 
schools. While they are with us let them feel that 
they are of us. Let no schools be especially estab- 
lished for them as members of a particular church. 
If such schools are already established let.them be 


- discouraged. If those of one religious opinion are 


justified in opening day-schools to inculcate a par- 
ticular faith, why should not those of all religious 
opinions do the same? and thus we might have as 
many schools as there are denominations among Chris- 
tians. No church need do this as an act of defence, 
- because all our public schools are prohibited from 
inculcating views which favor the tenets of any partic- 
ular sect, and hence no denomination can establish 
schools to disseminate its own views, except on the 
most sectarian ground. Our public schools are of a 
high order; yet in Lowell and Boston, large numbers 
of children have been taken from these excellent 
schools and placed in those of the rudest character, 
simply for the purpose of having the minds of the 
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children imbued with peculiar doctrines. This evil 
has not yet become extensive, but we should seek to 
disseminate true views upon this important subject. 
The duties prescribed in our statutes respecting moral 
teaching in our public schools are of a most com- 
prehensive character, and such as should satisfy all 
Christians. “It shall be the duty,” says the statute 
(chapter xxiii, section 7,) “of all instructors of youth 
to exert their best endeavors to impress on the minds 
of children and youth committed to their care and 
instruction, the principles of piety, justice, and a sacred 
regard to truth, love to their country, humanity and 
universal benevolence, sobriety, industry and frugality, 
chastity, moderation and temperance, and those other 
virtues which are the ornament of human society, and 
the basis upon which a republican constitution is 
founded.” Here we see that the moral instruction 
which is to be given, is not in opposition to 
the peculiar doctrines of any denomination. Let 
Catholics then, as well as Protestants, be persuaded 
to send their children to our public schools, and let 
all be there trained to habits of honesty and usefulness. 
In this way the children of emigrants will blend with 
our own population, they will grow up to love and 
honor our institutions, and will soon be numbered 
among the most worthy citizens of our land. 


Much pauperism proceeds from Ignorance, and the 
remedy for this must of course be Education. In 
some parts of the country we may say that all educa- 
tion is too much neglected,* but in New England, and 


* By the last census of the United States there were five hundred and fifty 
thousand persons, over the age of twenty years, unable to read or write. 
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particularly in our own State much has been done in 
the. way of mental culture. Our public schools are 
our glory. ‘Their doors are open to all. Let Wisdom 
and Prudence watch over them as the true source of 
our country’s welfare. Blooming children shall there 
find the instruction which shall be strength to them in 
the day of temptation. Ever may the statesman and 


Governor Campbell, of Virginia, stated in his annual message to the legisla- 
ture of that State, in 1839, that out of 40,000 poor children, between the ages 
of five and fifteen, only one-half attended school. In North Carolina, 
according to the census, there are above 56,000 over the age of twenty, 
unable to read or write. In Kentucky, above 40,000. In Tennessee, above 
58,000. In Georgia, 30,000. In Massachusetts, 4,448. It is computed that 
there are seventy-five thousand voters in the United States unable to read 
or write. : ; 

We might now tuin to England, where every twelfth subject is a pauper, 
and we should find a yet more deplorable state of things in respect to 
education. Lord Ashley in his speech before the House of Commons in 
February, 1843, made a statement, at some lengtli, of the most astounding 
facts, showing that there are over a million (some tell us a million and a 
half) of children in England and Wales} wholly destitute of instruction, 
even such as the humblest parish school might afford. A book has lately 
been published in London, by an English writer, entitled, “ The Perils of 
the Nation,” being an appeal to the legislature, the clergy and the. higher 
and middle classes. It is full of the most melancholy pictures of the state 
of things in that country. The writer states that in South Wales, ‘* Many 
are almost in a state of barbarism. Religious and moral training is out of the 
question. I should certainly be within bounds to say that not one male or 
female in fifty can read,”’ — (page 219.) There is an equally lamentable 
state of things in Yorkshire, Durham, Lancashire, and Cumberland. And 
this in a country where the nobility are surrounded by incalculable wealth. 
It was stated in the House of Commons that within eight years, nearly a 
million of pounds, that is five millions of dollars, have been expended by 
government on the Queen’s Palaces and Parks, and that during the same 
time, only two hundred and forty thousand pounds had been appropriated 
for public Schools throughout the entire realm. IT would refer the reader to 
the able Report lately published by the Hon. Horace Mann, Secretary of the 
Board of Education, giving an account of his late visit to Europe. Where 
the systems of public instruction were examined, in England, Ireland and 
Scotland, Prussia, Saxony, Holland, Belgium and France. The whole 
Report is profoundly interesting, and should be circulated through the whole 
extent of the land. 


; 
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the philanthropist watch over these nurseries of virtue 
with prayerful solicitude. Let us feel that we can 
hardly do too much to promote the interests of true 
Education. Here we have the surest means of 
guarding society against future pauperism and crime. 
In the school-house let the grand problem of Humanity 
be solved. But if we would secure the highest good, 
we must not rest satisfied with intellectual instruction ; 
we must connect with this moral and religious culture. 
Our Sunday schools, wherever they are carried on ina 
generous and truly Christian spirit, will do much; and 
a readiness to improve our present schools, as ad- 
ditional light shall dawn upon us, will be a great means 
of preventing indolence, improvidence and crime. 
From the darkest and most desecrated haunts, let the 
young be brought forth and placed under the genial 
influences of Education ; let their minds be enlightened 
and the better feelings of their nature called out. 
Thus may right principles be implanted, which will 
abide with them through after life, and the dreary 
abodes of penury and hunger will be converted, by 
their future economy and industry, into homes of 
comfort and joy. 


In enumerating the causes of pauperism, allusion 
was made to the inadequate compensation at times 
given for labor. It is not easy to propose an effectual 
remedy for this evil. Labor may be considered as a 
marketable or unmarketable commodity, the price of 
which will naturally rise or fall according to the supply 
and demand. If the number of laborers is large, 
compared to the work which is to be done, the com- 
petition among laborers will be equally great, and 
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laborers who depend upon their labor for their daily 
bread, will, under such circumstances, rather than 
remain idle, work for whatever they can obtain. 
Persons in business enter into large contracts, and 
wish to have their work done at the lowest possible 
prices. The result is, that multitudes of poor women 
work for the most inadequate compensation. And 
while the employers gain wealth, the employed drag 
through a life of lingering wretchedness. Accumu- 
lated capital is on the one side, and protracted poverty 
on the other. ‘What then is to be done? We would 
answer, let the employer act upon Christian principle, 
and cherish feelings of kindness and humanity towards 
the employed. Generally from one to three hundred 
females are employed by those to whom we allude. 
How noble a spirit would it exhibit in them if they 
would inquire into the circumstances of those whom 
they employ, and where they find true industry con- 
nected with a lack of comfort, see that whatever is 
needed is supplied. In this way, those who are accu- 
mulating property, through the industry of the poor, 
would show that they were willing to expend a por- 
tion of it in preserving from distress those who are 
faithful in their labor. The employer would then act 
as a true friend and kind benefactor; and I believe 
that such a man would not only be beloved and hon- 
ored, and have the satisfaction of an approving con- 
science, but that he would actually succeed better in 
his business, and that what he thus scattered abroad, 
would be restored to him fourfold. At all events he 
would act like a truly humane and generous man, and 
his deeds would be remembered with gratitude here, 
and with approbation at the resurrection of the Just. 
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‘The community may do much to awaken a right pub- 
lic spirit upon this subject. Legislation can do nothing; 
combinations among the working classes could prob- 
ably effect no permanent remedy. It must be left to 
the justice and mercy of the employer ; and yet, if the 
case goes hard with the employed, we can surely 
show where our sympathy lies. We can give free and 
manly expression to our feelings, and, if need be, we 
can endeavor to lay the subject fairly before the com- 
munity and lead the minds of all to what we may 
consider just views.* 

One difficulty among the poor is that there are 
many females who cannot do fine needle-work, and 
their coarse work must be paid for in accordance with 
its quality. The only remedy for this is instruction 
particularly for the young. Sewing is not taught in 
our public schools. Girls are instructed in reading, 
in writing, in arithmetic and even in singing, but not 
in the use of the needle. Might not one or two after- 
noons in the week, or one hour in the day, be devoted 
to this important branch of education? What is a 
woman without a knowledge of the use of the needle ? 
To remedy this defect schools have been opened in 
different parts of the city, on Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons, where ladies voluntarily meet the children 
of the poor and instruct them in plain sewing. These 


*Some very graphic and powerful lines by Thomas Hood have been 
widely circulated through the public press, called the *¢ Song of the Shirt,” 
which while they apply no doubt with peculiar force in England, are not 
without their meaning for this country. 

Adam Smith has some views which it may be well to remember in this 
connection. ‘It is but equity that they who feed, clothe, and lodge the 
whole body of the people, should have such a shure of the produce of their 
own labor, as to be themselves tolerably well fed, clothed and lodged.’’ — 
Wealth of Nations, Book i. chap. 8. : 
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schools have done much good. But would it not be 
well to have children taught the use of the needle 
through our primary and grammar schools ?* 

Another cause of pauperism we stated to be the 
difficulty that some among the poor find in obtaining 
work. This would be obviated in a great measure 
by some Central Office, in which the public might 
feel entire confidence. It may be said, let those who 
seek work, go to the Intelligence offices. There are, 
no doubt, many such offices where persons who apply 
are fairly dealt with; but it is stated by those who 
have had occasion to know facts upon’ this subject, and 
who have had opportunities of extensive observation, 
that there is too often much in the doings of such 
offices which is objectionable. Those who ask for 
places, pay in advance, — and many, having paid, are 
never directed to a place where work may be found. 
At times, many individuals are directed to the same 
place, and perhaps thirty or forty pay where only one 
succeeds in procuring work. Some individuals have 
even been sent out of town to persons who, it was 
said, had requested that laborers should be sent to them, 


*There are, in the city of Boston, 112 Primary Schools, containing 7,225 
pupils, and 17 Grammar Schools, which, together with the Latin and English 
High Schools, contain 7,533 pupils, making 131 schools and 14,758 pupils, in 
a population of about 110,000 inhabitants. These schools are all Sree, and 
the annual expense to the city is about one hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars. The first free school was provided by a vote passed in 1641. In 
the place of that one free school, we have now one hundred and thirty-one, at 
which nearly fifteen thousand children receive every advantage that the best 
instructors and a most admirable system of Education can impart. 

There are in the Primary Schools 3,377 girls, and in the Grammar 
Schools 3,304 girls; making in the Public Schools of the city, six thousand 
six hundred and eighty-one girls. The question is, would it not be well 
that these six thousand six hundred girls should at some time in the school 
be taught the use of the needle? 
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and when the poor laborers had found the place, they 
have been told that no such request has ever been 
made. And besides this, it has for years been said, 
and there are facts enough to substantiate the asser- 
tion, that females have been directed, — either with 
knowledge or without knowledge on the_ part of the 
person who gave the direction, — to the worst houses. 
in the city ; and many, who have afterwards sunk into. 
the depths of degradation, have stated that they came 
in innocence from the country and date their fall from 
the direction they received at an Intelligence office. 
There are, no doubt, many Intelligence offices of a 
highly respectable character to which the above re- 
marks cannot justly apply. But we need some Central 
Office to which all who need work may go; where an 
agent shall make it his duty to know where employ- 
ment is to be obtained, and where those who seek 
work may safely be sent. A place where all Ministers- 
at-large, city Missionaries and Visitors among the poor, 
may feel that they have a right to send, and where they 
may send with entire confidence. Such an Office we 
have connected with this society. 


One other cause of pauperism we stated to be the 
indiscriminate giving of charity,—and a want of harmo- 
nious action on the part of Benevolent Societies. We 
would say a word in connection with both difficulties. 
In order to secure a judicious administration of alms, 
money should always be refused to strangers without 
some personal investigation. We must not shrink 
from additional labor, if that labor will probably 
prevent evil and accomplish a greater amount of good. 
Professional pauperism should be utterly exterminated. 
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Street-beggary should come to an end, yet the poor 
should be kindly watched over. We should rejoice to 
protect their rights and alleviate their sufferings. But 
if we give without discretion, we may increase the evil 
we desire to remove. What then is to be done? We 
answer, let every one who is’ applied to make himself 
acquainted with the true character and condition of 
the applicant. Thus, if the individual proves worthy, 
he can be more adequately aided; and a kind word 
spoken will be of more benefit even than the charity 
bestowed. If the person applied to cannot investigate 
the case personally, let him send the applicant to some 
one who will examine the case; to some of the active 
members of our Benevolent Societies, or to one of the 
Ministers-at-large, or to one of the Overseers of the 
Poor. 

Every family might have some individuals among 
the poor for whom they should feel an especial interest, 
exerting over them a moral and spiritual influence. It 
is a beautiful characteristic of our city that this is no 
uncommon thing among us; and it has exerted a 
most salutary influence, both upon the minds of the 
poor and upon society generally. But in addition to 
this there will be applications from strangers, and it is 
these strangers whom we should be cautious in aiding, 
until such investigation as has been alluded to has 
been made. True benevolence will seek to manifest 
itself in the wisest way. In order to accomplish this let 
each one do what he can personally, and with serious re- 
flection as to the probable consequences. But there is a 
limit beyond which it will be difficult for the individual 
to go. He cannot visit every one; and here he will 
find the benefit of Benevolent Societies and of those 
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whose duty it is to visit daily among the abodes of 
want. Societies come in, not to take away from 
individuals the opportunity of being personally among 
the poor, but to perform that part which individuals 
cannot be expected adequately to accomplish. 

And here we would speak of our Benevolent So- 
cieties. They should act with as deep a sense of 
responsibility as an individual. They should give al- 
ways in connection with personal investigation, and 
should generally give, in the place of money, articles 
of food, fuel or clothing. And they should all strive 
to help the poor to rise above the need of aid and to 
prefer self-support to becoming the habitual recipients 
of charity. a 

And again: All the Benevolent Societies should 
understand each other; should have some opportu- 
nities of general consultation, when they could com- 
pare experiences and throw light upon each others’ 
duties. - There should be associated effort and a cher- 
ished feeling of brotherhood. 

To accomplish this, each Benevolent Society has 
been invited to send Delegates, to a monthly meeting, 
where the views of each may be made known. If 
any cases of imposition should be detected, they should 
there be recorded in a book kept for the purpose. 
Each Society retains its individual character ; yet the 
collected Delegates, form, as it were, a Central Board ; 
and at the monthly meetings the best means of im- 
proving the»condition of the poor is discussed, diffi- 
culties are weighed, and new plans stated. The vari- 
ous sections of the city are here represented. ‘Those 
who live in one part may know what is doing in other 
parts. Those who are connected with one Society, 
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are made to realize how many others are engaged in 
the same field with them. 

Between twenty and thirty societies have this winter 
been represented at these meetings. The ministers 
who labor among the poor attend them. and they have 
been of a highly useful character. We wish that every 
person of this city would refuse to aid any Benevolent 
Society which should not be represented at these 
monthly meetings ; (at least unless such Society could 
state a sufficient reason,) for we believe these meetings 
are of vital importance to the cause of true charity, 
and. could do much to prevent the increase of decep- 
tion and pauperism. 

At a late meeting of the various Charitable Socie- 
ties of this city a series of Resolutions were passed, 
which, as they were discussed freely by many of our 
most intelligent and benevolent citizens, may express 
principles to be held in common by all;* and it is 
hoped that from this time there may be a comprehen- 
sive and harmonious system of distributing charity, 
and a thorough understanding among the various 
members of each Society ; so that we may be differ- 
ent and yet one. Independent branches, of what might 
be considered a great whole ;—no part having any 
authoritative power over any other part, but all bound 
together by friendly ties and cherishing a spirit ready 
both to receive and impart light. 

_ Here could the clear mind and the kind heart make 
themselves widely felt ; here might doubts be dispelled, 
difficulties solved, while the experience of each could 
be made to-benefit all. 


*See Appendix. 
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We believe that such a co-operation will do much to 
prevent pauperism. 


But is this all? Are men to rest satisfied with such 
means of prevention? God forbid. Benevolent So- 
cieties may do much when conducted with wisdom. 
Labor may do much. Competent wages may do 
much. But we must not think that this alone is suffi- 
cient to prevent pauperism. We must disseminate 
the principles of the Gospel. Its purity, its holiness, 
its spiritual life. We speak not as members of a sect, 
not as partisans, but as Christians. 

We need something that will go deeper, and work 
more thoroughly than any system of mere policy. 
We must extend through society a true Christian life. 
Every church must be alive to its responsibilities. 

If we would ever effectually raise the people, we 
must do it by improvement of character. If we would 
check pauperism we must redeem souls from a low 
and groveling life, and give them higher hopes and 
nobler principles. Laws will not do it. Economic 
theories will not do it. Philosophical systems will not 
do it. But a true belief in the Gospel and an obedi- 
ence to its commands will accomplish what nothing 
else can. Here is the mighty element which can 
bring about a new heaven and a new earth. It will 
lift man out of idleness and sensuality. It will give 
man a wisdom which has come from the holy heavens 
and which was sent to regenerate and redeem the 
world. Here is the God-ordained Preventive of 
pauperism and crime, which, as surely as God liveth, 
will perform its work if man will but do his part, and 
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which will make the cities of the world, the abodes of 
- yirtue and peace. 

Alas! What a spectacle do cities now present! 
And these cities, as we well know, are central points 
of power for evil or for good. It is here that the 
faithful must rally, if they would retain in their own 
hands the citadels of the world. Cities are from their 
very nature radiating points of stupendous influence, 
and it is therefore a duty especially binding upon all 
true men, to make them sources of good. 

In cities, the population, elsewhere scattered over 
large territories, is densely consolidated. ‘The tide of 
human existence is gathered into one sea of life. 
Here Innocence muses, and Avarice toils, and black 
Crime mutters her curses. Here sit, side by side, Joy 
and Sorrow ;—one roof resounds with laughter and 
another with the gasp of the dying. 

Here, Affluence rears her stately abode. ‘The can- 
vas and marble breathe with life ;— luxury loads the 
tables and magnificence adorns the walls. 

_ And there, in narrow lanes, and smoky and dark- 
ened chambers, the children of Poverty find a shelter. 
Stoop as you go up that low stairway, and, now, look 
through the dreary abode. Perhaps you find coarse 
furniture, and coarser food. Perhaps you find sick- 
ness; and there, with but scanty clothing, you see the 
emaciated form of an aged sufferer. Or, it may be, a 
widowed mother is surrounded by her ill-clad children, 
and labors through the long day and far into the weary 
night to gain the means of a scanty subsistence. In 
the crowded metropolis how many a desolate hovel, 
and damp, dark cellar, gives shelter to human life! 
Thus, amid congregated thousands, the desolate 
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widow may weep in solitude, and orphan children 
sigh for a home. 

Here, are the good,—whose hearts burn with 
holy fervor, whose souls kindle with a noble philan- 
thropy, who love the name of Christ, and know no 
greater joy than to cherish his spirit and extend his 
kingdom ; their thoughts go up in prayer and their 
hands are open in charity. 

And there lurks the base blasphemer, the daring 
profligate, the contemptuous ridiculer of virtue; 
childhood, without innocence, and old age without 
honor ; minds, without knowledge, and homes without 
comfort; soul-sickening obscenity and heart-withering 
skepticism. Here, the inebriate falls a victim to his. 
own appetite, and makes others the victims of his folly. 
Here, the criminal stands at the bar; the dungeon- 
door grates, and the prisoner sits in his cell. 

Where is the large city in which such contrasts are 
not found? And how often, alas! do ignorance, pau- 
perism and crime, prevail to such a degree, as to 
make cities the polluted nurseries of corruption. 

Are cities always to be marked as the abodes of 
profligacy, and to witness forever scenes of wickedness 
and woe? Cannot something be done for their reno- 
vation ? 

The Christian answers, they must—they shall be 
redeemed. Let the principles of Christianity be 
extended, — then will the rich aid the poor, the wise 
instruct the ignorant; and the good, the virtuous, the 
holy, labor for the regeneration of the bad. ‘This must 
be done. The Gospel requires it, and Humanity, with 
an imploring voice, calls us to the work. A piercing 
cry comes up, and as long as there are such varied 
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fortunes, there should be a willingness and an earnest- 
ness to do what can be done. It isa paramount duty. 
Every follower of Christ should feel called upon, by all 
the principles of the religion he loves, to exert his 
powers for the extension of this work. 

What is the true glory of a city? To have its mer- 
chants princes, and its poor the degraded of the earth? 
To have pinnacles of opulence glittering amid the 
squalid abodes of want ? 

Is it not rather to have all supported by honest 
industry ? ‘To have arts, trade and commerce difluse 
general comfort? ‘To have schools, lectures, and 
libraries liberally opened for the extension of knowl- 


-edge? and to have not a few, but all, established in 


living virtue ? 

What is the true glory of a city? Is it to havea 
large police ready to crush gigantic sin? or a peace- 
ful population who never need to be subdued by 
bayonets, but are ever ready to be themselves the 
promoters of the public weal? Is it to have jails and 
prisons to confine those who have fallen in the midst 
of licensed temptation? or to have temptations abol- 
ished, and the prison-cell left vacant ? 

What should be the characteristics of a Christian 
city? Should there not be a sympathy for man as 
man? a respect for struggling virtue? a readiness to 
impart information? to soothe sorrow? to relieve 
want? to reclaim the wandering? And what a noble 
spectacle would such a city present? The nations, 
when they beheld it, might indeed wonder if it were 
not the New Jerusalem come down from God out of 
heaven ! 
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And may there not be approximations to such a 
state? Is there any malignant fatality compelling 
men to live in conflict with goodness? and making it 
a matter of necessity that the inhabitants of cities 
shall be selfish, and ambitious, and oppressive, and 
dissolute? No, the Gospel challenges us to uproot 
these iniquities, and to cherish sentiments of benevo- 
lence and self-sacrifice ; to extend the glorious triumphs 
of the cross and let the word of the Lord be glorified. 

The Gospel speaks to us on every page to make 
effort for others, and where is the community in which 
this call has been answered as it should be? Much 
as has been accomplished, have Christians ever yet 
made adequate provision for the spiritual Redemption 
of cities? What then shall we do? It is not enough 
to erect stately churches, and to amass within the 
sanctuary the splendors of art. ‘The gold of the altar 
is of less worth than the gift upon it, and we should 
bring the gift of devout and generous hearts. The 
eye may trace with wonder the overhanging roof of 
the majestic cathedral. The ear may dwell with 
rapture upon the melodious chant that floats beneath 
its arches. But of what avail is this in the service of 
God if the needy are left in their want, and the aban- 
doned in their sins ? 

Christians must go forth in the spirit of the good 
Samaritan. ‘They must awaken in the soul of the 
abandoned the desire of a better life. Not with 
sectarian narrowness, but in the generous spirit of the 
Gospel, on the broad basis of universal love we must 
go forth, seeking first of all to establish the kingdom 
of God and His righteousness, and feeling that after 
this all things proper will be added to us. 
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This Society is but one wheel in the vast machinery 
of moral forces. Its mission is plain and practical. 
It is not commissioned to preach the Gospel. Yet in 
rescuing children from habits of idleness and vice; in 
procuring work for those who have sought it elsewhere 
in vain; in giving counsel to those who’were friend- 
less, it has certainly done much for spiritual as well as 
temporal wants. In collecting and diffusing informa- 
tion, in inculcating temperance, frugality and industry, 
it has stood as a hand-maid to Christianity, and the 
Ministers-at-large, the city Missionaries, the Almoners 
of Charity, and Visitors among the Poor have found 
in it frequent aid. It has done good according to its 
design, and in proportion to its means. If it were 
more generously supported, it could be more widely 
useful. It is not everything in itself, it has its own 
definite work and is a part of a great whole. 

But, aside from this particular Society, every one 
should be faithful in the labors of Christian benevo- 
lence. Rising above local feelings and party preju- 
dice, let us feel that each blessing we enjoy is not 
only a privilege but a trust. If we would seek most 
effectually to elevate the moral condition of the poor, 
we must carry among them comprehensive views and 
an enlarged charity; enlightened zeal and a living 
faith. We must strive not merely to alleviate wretch- 
edness, but to reform character; calling forth new 
energies, by kindling new life. ‘Thus only shall we 
be able to eradicate the monstrous evils that have 
struck their roots into the deep foundations of society. 
Thus shall we rescue man from the dominion of 
sin, and prevent the extension of wrong. Respect 
as we may, measures of worldly prudence, and the 
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maxims of political science, it is to the Genius of 
Christianity we must look, if we would find the 
heaven-inspired principles, which are alone able to 
regenerate the world. 


